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ABSTRACT ' / ' 

'This study used behavioral measures, off family 
interaction to examine fotfr traditional explanatory models for the 
influence of parents on their children 5 s self-esteem* The four models, 
examined were: (1) identification/modeling , 1> (2) direcrtiveness, (3) 
reinforcement, and* (4) warmth/involveiient. A total of 9ft f ourJEhr .and 
fifth-grade girls and boys identified as being 'high or low j\ 
self-esteem were observed with their- parents in their -homes.\ -ESch- Tv 
child was seen with his/her mother and father separately in a \ 
structured interaction and then with both parents in 4 a. Family* * 
Rorschach. In addition, parents were asked tc fill out a 
questionnaire with demographic and attitudinal dtems and to respond 
to< Rosenberg's Self -Esteem Scale while their children were given two 
cards of the Children's Apperception Test, Human Figures tform. 
Results indicated that the family climatp associated with high 
self-esteem appeared to be the one in which both aether and father 
were supportive of their children and of each other. Differences 
between mothers and fathers in their patterns of behavior towards • 
their sons and daughters were also presented and discussed. Findings - 
were interpreted as revealing no support for the 
identification/modeling hypothesis, mild support for the 
reinforcement hypothesis, and moderate support for the "directiveness 
and warmth/involvement hypotheses. (Author/JHB) 
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self-esteem were observed in their homes to assess parental 
influence on their self-esteem. Each child was seen with 
his/her mpther and father separately in a structured inter- 
action and thgn with both parents in a Family Rorschach. 
The family climate associated with high self-est^eem appears 
to be one in which* both mother and father are* supportive of 
their child and of ,eac& other. '^Girls have parents who avoid 
highly directive behavio'b and fathers who make reinforcement 
contingent upon their daughters' behavior. For boys , fathers 
refrain from highly .directive or demanding behavior , while *~ 
mothers can play a relatively directive role with their sons. 
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Family Patterns 

i|^ly Interaction Patterns Associated with m 
Self-Est<eem dn Preadolescent Girls and Boys 

.... The present study was designed to examine several tradi- 
tional explanatory models for the influence of parents on 
their children's self-esteem. It "differs frdm previous re- 
search on the 'topic (e. g. / Coopersmith, 1967) in its focus 
on observation of parent-child interaction and in its simul- 
taneous ekamination of girls and" boys / and mothers and fathers. 
The latter is important because recent work has suggested that 

the sources of self-esteem may differ for males and females 

/ _ - 

"(e.g. / Bardwick, 1971) and , that parental impact may vary for 

fathers and mothers (Martin, 1975) ./ 

Spur models were investigated.* The present research was 

not intended as a competitive test of the models. JThis work 

• 4 

is a prior stage; i.e./ seeing, for which models there is sup- 

porti especially with behavioral an terac 5tion data. It may 

* • 
-well be that some of ^the models are complementary tQ each other. 

Model I (Identification/Modeling) suggests that children iden- 
tify with/ and model their behavior on, their parent s (especially 
same-sex ones) . Thu^, children should develop levels of self- 
esteem similar to that of their parents. * Coopersmith suggested * 
that both unconscious identification and conscious modeling care 

likely to be important components of the development of chil- 

* • 

dren^ self-esteem., -In his research/ ha reported that mothers- 1 
self-esteem r ^as rated by interviewers, correlated positively 
with self-esteem in their sons, j On the other ,h$ixd/ Gecas, 
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Calonico, and Thomas (1974) and Sears (1970). have found little 
support for a modeling explanation of the level of ^elf-esteem 
in children. 

Model II (Directiveness) suggests that highly directive 
("authoritarian") parents will have children low in self-esteem, 
while less directive but involved ("authoritative;" see Baumrind/ 
1966) parents will have children high in self-esteem. This 
position found support in Coopersmith* s work. High self-esteem 
in boys was associated with moderate to high- levels of control 
on the part of the mothers, reasonable but clearly defined 
limits on their sons' bshayipr, and a democratic family style. 
Autocratic and authoritarian patterns were typically found in' 
families of low^esteem boys* Comstock (1973) and McEachern 
(1973) have provided^ additional support for the relationship 
between authoritative parental patterns and high self-esteem 
in children. In contrast, two other studies have found evidence 
that a "permissive" (Qadri & Kaleem, 1971) or "low controlling" 
(Apolonio, 1974) parental approach is most clearly* associated 
with high esteem in children. One other study (Ge:cas, 1971) 
found no association between parental control and self-evaluation 
for a sample of adolescents. 

Model III (Reinforcement) suggests that\parents who pro- 
vide a high rratio of positive reinforcement to punishment, es- ' 
pecially when a high^roportion of the reinforcement is con- 
tingent on appropriate behavior €rom\he child, wiUl have chil- 
dren high in self-esteem. # In Coopersmith's research, mothers 

. v 
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who believed that: - ,? It is more effective to punish a child 
for not doing well than to reward him for succeeding" (p*. 191) 
tended to have sons who were low * in self-esteem/ Katz f Cole, 
and Baron (1976) also found a negative correlation between 
parents 1 reported use of punishment and self-esteem in children. 
Similarly/ positive self-esteem in children has been associated 
with the following parental behaviors: loyi punitiveness (Bachman 
1970) ; use of positive incentives and reinforcement (Baumrind/ • 
1967) ; and supportiveness rather than either punitiveness or 
indifference (Rosenberg/ 1965) . 

There are few research reports on the impact of contingent 
reinforcement considered separately from other reinforcement* 
Coopersmith' (1967) fovmd sons 1 self-efeteem was positively ' 1 
associated with their belief that punishments administered by 
their parents were deserved/ i.e./ contingent. ^Coppersmith ^ 
(1967) and .Baumrind (1967)' both claimed that consistency in 
discipline was also correlated with high self-esteem. While- 
neither of these studies was concerned with the impact of con- 
tingent positive reinforcement/ they do suggest that con- 
tingency may be a: critical^ variable. * 

Model IV (Warmth/Involvement) suggests that positive 
family interactions and mutual respect within the family will 
foster high self-esteem in children. This model has been widely' 
supported in the research literature. Positive self-esteem has 
been associated with parental warmth (Baumrind/ 1967; Cooper-' 
smith/ 19j67; Sears/ 1970) / support (ApoloniO/ 1974; Gecas/ 1971)/ 

- * * • 

and acceptance (Baranoff/ 1974; Comstock/ 1973; and Qadri & 



Kaleem, 1974)'. Relative to low. self-esteem children, high 

• J ". * • 

esteem, children have also "been- found to "be* relatively close % 

to their parents (Bachmari/ 1970) / highly, involved in 'family* * 

interaction \ Rosenberg/ 1965) , and in frequent* agreemeLt wi£h 

other family members {(Joopersmith/ 1967) . * - 

.■ • - * 

It is" clear that all ^our models have received at leas*t v 

some support in previous research'; in several cases , there • 9 * 

f • , 

have also been^disconfirmations. *~These inconsistencies, in the 
literature are 'due/ at least in part/* to differences in meth- 
odolcgy (interview/ self-report/ observation) and ( demographic 
characteristics (age/ spx, race) of the children studied. In 

i 

the present o research;'.it is possible to assess all four models * * 
on the same day, using varied methods / ,oil a large sample of 
^families with praadolfescent girls and boys. In this report 
we are focusing on behavioral measures of family interaction* 

Method 

Subjects 

# The subjects for this study were 98 fourth- andl fifth- 

B 

.grade students (51 girls and 4* ooys) and their parents* All 
subjects were from white, middle-class r and stable/ two-parent 
families. * The middle class sample was found by .selecting schools 
serving- middle cla'ss areas* This provided a sample ranging from 
lower-middle fco upper-middle class subjects. Stable families 
were operationally defined as two parents residing together 
^continually from the time the subject was no more than 5- years 
of age through ihe time of the research. Only a few of th6: * 
families had any remarriages. Coopersraith's (1967) Self-Esteem 
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Inventory (short form 4 ) and Behavior Rating Form (in/which 

teachers rate their students 1 stelf-esteem related, behaviors J. % * 

were, used to select* children fpr the study. Students scoring 

in the top third of their classroom group on both measures 

<were considered to 'have 4 high self-esteem; those scoring in the 

bottom thj&rd on both measures were designated as low self-esteem 

^children. Scores on both" measures were" gathered- from the, 952 

• m 

fourth- and +ifth-grad6rs (470 girls* and 482 bovs) present U>n 7 

* ... » ~ , T 

,the day of testing in eight elementary schools*. The .families 

of the 143 eligible children received a letter requesting their 

participation in .the study and explaining the procedures to be 

used. This letter was mailed £othe, parents approximately 2 

months af terjfche testing>was done in the schools and was not ' 

visibly connected to that testing. The stu4y was presented" -td 

the parents as a sjbudy of .normal children to minimize parental 

concern^and to* maximize the chances for relatively j typical 

* * w f , 

patental -Behavior. All families were then contacted by tele- 
phone. Of the total group, 45 families were unable or unwilling 

* • ; • "* 

to participate/ resulting in the sample of -98 families/ with : 

. . _ >^' V 

'20 low-esteem boyfe/ 20 low^-esteem gj£rlk,- 27 high-esteem boys/ 
•>» 

-'and 31 high-esteem girls. 



Procedure 

Two youi>g/ adult/ female experimenters f conducted the study 

in the homes of the subjects. A double-blind procedure was 

. - - * 

employed with the subjects and both experimenters. Following' 

■ t ' - ' . \ - • ■ - 

establishment or rapport/ the parents were, each asked separately 



/ 

/ 



/ . • 
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to fiil out a questionnaire- with demographic and attitudinal 

items, as well £s Rosenberg's (1965) Self-Est?ejri Sgale. It 

... m • * 

was- necessary to use this scale/ &s Coopersmith' s is designed 
for children^ Crandall (197*3) has reported correlations of 
.54 and #60 between Rosenberg's scale and Coopersmith* s in two* 
different studies. The correlations between these parental 
scores and their children's scores on the Se If HEs teem inventory 
were used- to assess the ^Identification Model (Model I)., ttfhile 
more ^strictly behavioral^measures would have been -ptef erred/ 
it is difficult to assess identification in a behavioral ""fashion • 

While the parents were 'occupied with this task-/ one experimenter 

* * * 

administered two cards of the Children's Apperception Test/ Human 

Figures Form (B^llak and Bellak/ 1973) to the child* „ r 

* * * * - - * 

r , The remainder of the. procedure/ "which emphasizes .structured 

behavioral interaction between parent/ or parents/ and child/ 

• • * < o 

* ** \* . 

is a modified version" of that developed* by Loeb (-19-75*) •* The 

' X • * 

fx est task required the children to work at* building a -tower 
for\ seven minutes while blindfolded* using, 24 irregularly-shaped 



blocks* One parent was wzth .the child and, was instructed that 

-i . S i 

••'.•» _ 

s/he could aid the child as much* or as little as s/he wanted* 

1 ' / '< 

This is a task which 9-11 year old children can do alone/ But ^ J 

** *. * 

one in which parents are tSlearly in a position to be able tg 
help them* • During this, task/- the frequencies and types jot 
parental control. and parental reinforcement behaviors were ob- - 
served ^and counted by , one of thfe experimenters* The parental- 
control, behaviors "Wat #ere assessed included: ' "physically 
helps 11 ( e. g. / puts block near child's hand whils still allowing 
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-£he child freedom of choice) b "physically takes over" (plages *block 
on \ -sr) ; "verbally suggests or explains" (the child is given rel- 
eVant information while retainimg fr'eedom of choice / e.g., "Why don" 1 * 
54 you try the square pie'ce?"); and;" verbally orders or directs" '{the 

child is not given an explicit .chrice and disobedience would be dif-" 

•« - * 

ficu.lt/ e.g«, "U£e this block")* These* contrpl behaviors were used 

to assess the Directiveness ^Model (Model II) . Previous research em- % 

ploying these proqedures (Loeb> 1975) .suggests that the 'critical,, in- 

formation here is the amount of directing behavior relative to the' 

. ." " ■-' * < : * : . ■ . 

* amount of suggesting behavior/ . ^rental reinforcement behavrcrc were 

either.: "gives positive/ 'verbal reinforcement" (e.g* ,„ MI -Good work*") ? 

' . ■ 1 / 

or "gives verbal punishment" (e.g./ "You^re not doing well . ,r ) .* Pbs- , * 

itive verbal reinforcement- was* divided post hoc into contingent re- 

inforcement (follows* an instance* of the child' s successfully placing 

a block on the i:ower) or noncontiftgent, reinforcement (the lack of this 

. M contingency) . We did not comparably divide ^ verba}, punishmfent as ttfe 

appropriate child behavior, for eliciting this type of contingent parf 4 

t ' 7 - * * * 

ental* response is not* clear. These sorts of .verbalizations are gen- v v 

* > *. . 

f erally assyrned to be reinforcing or punishing *an£ were theref pre t^sed 

as behavioral measures of /the Reinforcement Makel (Model III) . The '/ 

- * concern in this model/Was not primarily with the quantity of reinforce- 

> * * / . . 

ment or punishment but rathjer % the ratio ,of positive .reinforcement to* 

punishment , and the ratio of contingent positive reinforcement ta totai 

» * 

* (including noncontingent) positive reinforcement* The amount of re- . , 
infqrcement or punishment is^ likelyto.be greatly influenced by parental 
talkativeness or involvements • Quantity ^pf talking is controlled for' 

*\ l r by using -ratio scores* ' ' * ^ * 

* ♦ * ^ * 

x . - * This procedure was then- repeated t with the other parent (with* order 

* , • • • 

^ of parcfnt^: predetermined and pounterbalahced) • For this second inter- 

action Sequence- four f la£ blocfes were S$ * . 
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* * r: 

replaced by fpur round blocks in an attempt to counteract the 4 

' - ' / 

effects of improvement'in the child's performance due to/ 

• / " * * . ' ' •■:..«.. 

practice. Interrater reliability was checked- by having the 

other experimenter 'irate the first five and last five families. 

< - * ' * ? * » 

The- correlations between the two experimenters 1 ratings ranged 

from r(18)* = ,83 to;r(18) = .9,6* in all categories. 

A Family Rorschach (Loveland, Wynne-/ & Singer, 1963) was 

then administered to the mother/ father/ arid child together 

. * - 

to assess communication, patterns within the family.. One ex- 0 

perimenter recorded' all suggestions knd modifications made by 

each family, member. In addition/ each* person's verbalized 

agreements and 1 ' disagreements were recorded. These communications, 

were measures Jbf the family Warmth/Involvement Model (Model EEf) . 

The inkblots' have proven useful (Ldeb/, 1975) , in eliciting dif- 

ferential amounts of 'family participation and mutual support - 

or derogation. Iriterratar reliability on these categories was 

assessed in-^the same way as for the tower-building task and 

was -found to be between r(18) = .93 and r(18) = .99. . 

These procedures and their respective measures were 



selected in an attempt to be" as- naturalistic as possible while 
maximizing the opportunity to collect the relevant <data J?y 
providing- some minimal structure. The procedures have demon- . 
strated the ability to create involvement in .the task- thereby 
minimizing experimenter effect. Furthermore*/ though structure * 

I* > 9 *• 

is provided/ the tasks are hot too far from what parents and'* 
children are likely to do with each otfipr. * * . 
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If ' * ' 

* ^* * ****** i. 

- After .the Family Rorschach/ sepcrlt©' interviews concerning- 
family background and history-wfere conducted. with each parent, 
while the child filled .out a tffestionnairfe similar to^th&t * 
previously completed by^the parents.' Following the experimental 
procedures/, family Members', questions were ianswd^ed, m the family 
was^offered $5.00* for their^p^rticipatiqn, ,and they were re- 
guested not to discuss the. research with- anyone until the. re- 
search was completed. " 

■ ^ " R esults *,"- * 4 * * . 

- 7 - ■ I * ^ # 5 ' I - * « * 

s ' - ^ 

flodell * * % . 1 

ft 



*• * The^ldentifipatioij or Modeling^ypothesis .was assessed.by 
correlating 'thfe boys' and the girls 1 scores on Coope;rsmlth , s 
Self-Esteem Inventory^with tHeir mothers 1 .and fathers 1 scores * 
on Rosenberg's" (1965) 'Self-Esteem Scale. The correlations yexe 

stronges t 'between Like-sexed parent, and child though "none of 4 

• a * - * . : ■ - * • V 

the correlations was 'significant. For boys, the* fcorrelatxons 
were: 1 r(45) ^ .22 with fathers and r(45) = : .05 with mothers. \ 
The correlations 'for girls were:* "r(49), = -.05 with fathers . 
r and.r(49) = A . 15 -with* mothers* : / ** t f 

K * o 

» * * » * - # 1 * * 

* * A * B C *x - 

Model II "" . » • . , ' , ' • * . ■ ■ 

\ Three indices of ' parental dire.ctiven'ess ill the tower-. 

o /' - 

building task were considered in evdiuaftxng the Directiveness 

" " . * " # * * ^ " ' . « . * * 

Hyoptfiesis: "physical dior^ctiveness -(nuirtoer pf physical take- _ 

overs minus physical heJLps)! verbal directiveness '(number' of 

* * ■* *• * ^ 

• ... ' 

verbal directions minus verbal^ suggestions) ; anU verbal direct- 

i veness percentage (number bf directions divided by ,the total 
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* > t - ; - . • * .,,11 

.number of <\irections^and. suggestion's) . .Physical directiveness 

• , * % . . * . • ; * - 
.percentage would* -not have been a mfealiingful measure as many . 

parents px?bv£d£cL no physical take-ov6rs or physical helps which 

woqld reikult'iri.a zero in the denominator for' calculating ttie- - ~' 

: " *\ y . - • / < • ,. 

- percentage of ^physical, directiveness. Th^sfe indices are atr 

■ c } . %: v ' * . :• ' - 

"temp-ting to 'measure relat'ive <airectiven4ss;^ i.e*. / \a highly * & 
involved f parent who gives itlany directions ;and. many- suggestions - 
is considered less* of a ""directive? parent' than one faho gives • 

# many directions and 'few suggestions. Each dimension" wac tested 
fL^r -mothers and fathers separately -in 2-'x 2 (sex 'of, child and , w 

„ 'self-esteem group) analyses of .variance * * " . 

\ . •Directive ^behavior, on "the part of* ^parents vas-in general 

^predi^ctive -'of low self-esteem in children^ Physical directive-'. 
* ; • ^ ( . _ . ■ - ■ * , - . . • ' 'i 

nesss in fathers ^was -associated with low self-esteem in both 

boys and girls: £(1,94) =^n8.08; p <«01. With re'spect to verbal 

directiveness / the ^overall maih artd interaction effects .weire 

- - ■ ' ^ - *» 1 ; * * » U 

X 

no^b signifi-cant. However/ 'in planned comparisons considering^ 

^ • < * * . m * m ' ' < * \ 

jaothBrs and f athers^separately ith their s6ns and daughters/ 

•* • » \ 

* ,we foxind significant* differences between high and-*low self-' 

esteem daughters* Paternal verbal directivenesfe scores were- 

higher in low-esteem girls (x == 15,65) % than in higji ^steem ^ 

• 4 • * * « ~" , ' ' / * 

girls (x %.3'.§7) t(49) = 2.15?' P^ -05.. 5 Maternal ve.rbal 

* directiveness scores were similarly higher-* in low. esteem \ 

girls (x = 6*00) than in high'esteem girls (x^= rl.32) : %t f ' 
% * . * " \ * . * 

* t(49) = 2.17; p-</05. - : * ' 19 

. \<* .» • t . « ■ 

, When verbal directiveness w.as cSlcula'ted as a percentage , 

* * 1 * » t 

\ maternal directiveness- was again /higher $ or low esteem gi£ls 
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(x = 51.6%) than for high, esteem girls (x = 41.6%). 'However , 

£ 

maternal directiveness was higher for hicjh esteem boys (x = 
5^.8%) than for low esteem boys (x = 44.5 A-though neither 
main Effect was significant/ the interaction effect was sig- 
nificant: F(l,94) == 4.34; p<.05> ^ \ 

Model III * • . 

The Reinforcement Hypothesis was assessed with two ratio, 
measures of parental verbal behavior during the tower-biiildiug 
tasks the ratio of positive reinforcement to punishment; and 
the proportion of contingent ^to total reinforcements. These 
patios were examined in 2 x. 2 (sex of child and self-esteem 
group), analyses .of .variance, separately for fathers and mothers., 

There wefe no significant effects for the ratio of jpositive^ 

* * ' ''^ 

* .- - * * ^ . 

reinforcement to punishment. For the proportion of" cdntingerit 

to- total reinforcements*, there was aJ significant interaction 
if feet for fathers: f.(l,6i)^ ='6,.*17r p< .025. For girls, 
high self-esteem wasj associated with a high proportion of con- 
tingent reinforcement from fathers, while the" reverse was true 

I 

for boys- (see Table 1). / % 



; * * ' & Insert Table 1 about here - \ 

- _ • * jxt • - ~ _ — _ — — ** 

Model IV ' . 1 

. V i c - 

Measures "to .^assess* the Warmth/Involvement Hypothesis wete 

taken from thei Family- Rorschach data. Warmth* and involvement 

were oper;ationalized as: family involvement in the task (the 

total number of; suggestions and modifications from ail 'family 
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members concerning what the inkblot might be) ; high. levels m 
of agreement (number of times family members agreed to each 
others' suggestions); and low ievels of disagreement. These 
three 0 variables were examined in 2 x 2 (sex of child and s£lf- 
esteem group) analyses of variance. Family involvement was 
higher in families of high esteem children: £(1,94) = 6.23; 
p^.025. In the context of this higher total family participa- 
tion/ there is suggestive evidence that high esteem children 

'had fathers who were relatively more active than mothers/ while 

• ■ / 
the opposite seemed to be true for low esteem children. 

All three participants (mother, father, and child) expressed 

more agreement with each others' suggestions in^ families of high 

* esteem children than in families of low esteem children. This : 

# 

c difference was significant for fathers; F(l/94).= 5.12; p <.05; 
and for children.?. FU/94) = 4.54; p <.05. There was a trend 
in thi 'same direction for mothers: £(1,94) = 3.74; p<.10. For 

. disagreements, there was ^ significant interaction ef fect t £ or . 
fathers: F(l/94) = 4.51; p^*05. The fathers disagreed more 
oftenvin families of low esteem boys (x = 2.?0) -than high esteem 
boys (x = 1. 33) /,, and, more -often in families, of high esteem girls 

(x = 1-^30); There -were ho other significant differences for 

~ * f < * 

disagreements. , . * 

Other Findings . 

A Several other f parental characteristics distinguished fam- 
ilies ^ of .high-esteem children from families of low-esteem 
children. In families with high ? esteem children/ reported 
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satisfaction with spouses 1 performance in child-rearing was 
significantly higher for mothers: £(1,94) = 6.04; p.' 1025, 
and for fathers: F(l,94) = 6.19; p .,'.025, than in families ''■> 
of low self-esteem children. High esteem children were also 
more likely to come from relatively high socio-economic status 

families f even in this middle class sample. The fathers of 

■ m v # ■ 

high esteem children had occupations of higher status (using — ■ 
the rating system of Hollingshead and Redlich, 1958) ; F(I,94) = 

3.98; p .05 f and the mothers were better educated: F(l,94) = 

*i 

13.91; p .'.001. ** 

Discussion 

These results provide some support for Coopersmith's con- 
elusions. However f we have found significant differences which 
underline the importance of observing both father and mother 
and considering sons and daughters separately. We will examine 
our data in. their implications for the four models introduced 

f 

earlier. „ * 

Our study is consistent with other recent research (Gecas, 
Calonico, and Thomas , 1971'; Sears , 1970) in finding little 
support for the identification/modeling theory (Model I).|Pre- 
adolescent children do not appear to "learn" self -es teem Jb£ 

» 

patterning their self-concepts directly after those of their 
parents. However, this model was ^tested only by paper and 

pencil measure's. , The child and adult versions of these tests 

" • % ^ 

are, only moderately well correlated introducing additional 

sources of variance. They also seem to be associated with 

r > 

social desirability. Thus, the lack of ■ significant self-esteem 
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correlations may indicate different Agrees of socialization-^ 
differences between the tests 9 inadequacies of paper and 
pencil measures/ or some, combination of all of these. v 

Self-esteem in- children does appear to be related to a 
number of parental behaviors.- Both physical and verbal parental 
directiveness (Model IX) are associated with' low self-esteem s in 

*' »- r 

children. This low esteem is associated with physically directive 
behavior on the part of fathers. Verbally directive behavior on 
^the part Of mothers is also associated with lower self-esteem 
'in girls. It is interesting to note that the form of directive 
behavior found with low seJLf-esteem is what we expect from tra- — 
ditional sex-role stereotypes; i.e., fathers use physical mod^s, 
mothers use verbal ones. r . m \ 

The one parent- child pair in which directive behavior w,as < 
not associated with low' self-esteem-, the* mother-son. dyad,' is 
.the primary relationship on which Coopersmith based his 'con- 
" elusions. The present study does provide some support for his - 
contention that moderate to high levels of control, on the part 
of mothers may promote self-esteem in sons. However, Cooper- / 
smith's conclusion that "firmer and more demanding regulations 
are associated with higher esteem" (p. 197) does ^ot-'seem to 
be, a v&lid generalization, since we found 'quite the" opposite 
pattern in the other three parent-child dyads (mother- daughter, 
father-son, father-daughter). The present findings underline 
the importance of separate consideration of all four parent- 
child dyads. 

16 
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With respect to reinforcement/ the most important variable 

1 • 

seems to be the ratio of the amount of reinforcement admin- 
,istere<L which is- contingent upon appropriate behavior from 
the child' relative to^'the total amount of reinforcement. Again/ 
we find critical sex differences. Having a father ^who makes -a 
relatively high proportion of his reinforcements contingent on 
desired behavior from^the child seems to result in/'high self- 
esteem in daughters but low self-esteem in sons. The effect of 
such an approach/ which makes reinforcement from parents con- % 
diticnal.on the child ''S performance/ may depend on the* affective 
tone anql jlemand structure 6"f the parent- chf* Id relati'onsnip. 
^Gixls apoajrently profit from this more .demanding approach' from 
their *f athers perhaps- because of the ^relatively comfortable r • ^ 
(warm and relaxed) nature, of tlie relationship/ -while this^ ap- 
proach is harmful in boys who may hatfe a more^dif ficjalt (com- 
petitive) relationship with their fathers (see Rosen afid 1 
D'Andrade/ 1959/ Rothbart and Maccoby/ 1966/ and Gurwitz and 
Dodge # 19 75*). This finding supports Benson's— (1965) claim that 
almost ajiy cdersive control has a. more disturbing impact when 
from a *same-sex parent than from, a cooss-sex parent. 

this study* we also found that self-esteem afn children 
was associated with a warm^arid involved style of. family inter- 
action (Model IV) . High self-esteem in children was found in 
families demonstrating high levels^ of agreement (mutual support) 
and! with parents who were satisfied with the child-rearing per- 
formance of their spouses. These findings support the research 
of Coopersroith and many others; Again/ there are some interesting 
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sex differences. Paternal disagreement followed a pattern 
similar to that found for contingent reinforcement; that Is, 

high levels were associated -with high esteem in 'girls and low 

*. \, - • -* / • . . \ . 

:>*gsteem in boys. A high rate of disagreement may operate in 
a way 'similar *.to the demanding parent . pattern .described earlier* _< 

'jjfin tha^'fathers 1 disagreement in a generally warm context (i.e. , . 
with girls) provides support for self-esteem/ while such behavior 
in a coir^etitive context *?('£• e. / with boys) is harmful to self- 

s * ^ 

J - ■ _ 

esteem* , 

An iirportant Sionsidieration in\ interpreting these results 
is the* direction of tefifect.* While correlations between parental 
behavior and child's score »on' some measure may reflect parental 
influence/ it may well reflect^»the influence of the child* . A 
child with low self-esteem ittay perform poorly (eliciting directive 
"r^spQiiV^) / may appear discouraged (fostering encouragement in 
the fori* of positive reinforcement) / or may be withdrawn (pro- 
/ ^yoking- low parental warmth and 4^VolvementV. Third variable 
y^$^£ects ; such as social class may statistically account for both 
; 4 ^the child's self-esteem rating, and the parents 1 ^ Behaviors. 

Several questions can be raised' concerning both the internal 

_____ ^ ^ ._ » .... fc ^ ^ ..... . 

-_ 

and external validity or aeneral^4^'|nLitY (see Baltes/ Reese/ & 
Nesselroade> 1977) of this study* One implication in this paper 
is that iJ5|W^pa^ants-in the study treated their sons like their 
daugliers (or vioe-versaK/Vthe effect on self-esteem would differ* 

i y ■ . . „ 

However/ there is no direct test of that. Such* a direct test 
would create a sampling protiligm (requiring a son and a daughter 
of approximately the sam6 age in all- families) as well as* a 
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statistical problem (a tricky nested design).. Thus/ we must 
be wary of the differential effect implication. Subjects were 
also not selected randomly. Perhaps there are unique parent- 
child- relations in families of children who are high or low in 
both self-report of self-esteem and behavioral reports of 
teachers that would not exist if only one of these or a different 
measure hac! been used. ' - * 

This study is also limited by its structure. the tasks. . 
The tower-building task is representative of the many times in 
growing up when, a child ,i;s learning to do .some* task with an 
achievement component while a parent is available (e.g. / riding 
a bicycle) . The Family Rorschach provides a typical situation 
in which family members**-must make decisions >ased on ambiguous 
information. /It minimizes the danger of relying on previous 

famxly history as^cbuld be the case if the family was presented 
* 

a* lore common issue. These^tasks may have characteristics 
whyLch limit the generalizabiiity .of the "behavioral data pro- 
duced/ but they do appear to reflect -normal ^family activities. 
The results are also largely congruent to those f ouajI in re- 
search using the sartie methodology to investigate children's 
locus of control (Loeb/ 1975) . * . 

Future 'research on this subject would benefit from the 
employment- of different* tasks arid more naturalistic observations. 
Additional measures using the same tasks would provide further 
tests of the lypotheses. For example/ warmth and involvement 
could be assessed during the tower building/ while control and 
reinforcement patterns could be assessed during tfte Family 
Rorschach. 

* •. 10; i 
♦ J. \y • 
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In conclusion, our findings provide moderate support 
for the Directiveness and the Warmth/Involvement Hypotheses 
and mild support for the Reinforcement Hypothesis. This sug- 
gests that no single explanation for so complex a behavioral 
outcome as a child's self-esteem will be sufficient. However/ 
some generalizations from the data are possible. The family 
climate associated with high self-esteem appears to be one in 

which: 1) both mother ^and f ather are supportive of their child 

- % 

and of each other;. 2) girls have parents who avoidj highly 
directive behavior and fathers who make reinforcement: contingent 

upon their daughters' Behavior; 3) tot boys, fathers refrain 

, . «-f 

"from highly directive or 'demanding behavior* while mothers -can 

*> . ~ 

/ • * v 

play a relatively directive role wirti their sons. These find-^gs 
support bur <conten t:i on that it is critical to observe both 
fathers and mothers , p with their sons and with their daughters, 
if we are to understand self-esteem in pre Adolescents. 



r 
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* (The first- -two f'OTDtnotes are, ,on the coyer sheet* to f acili- 
.*• . . " • ' 

tater blind review.) .,.-*" " . • ' 

^Crandall,. 1973? reports a correlation of .95 /between "Wte 
short jand lpnc forms of the Self -Esteem 'inventory. • 

4 ' '**- * © . - 

The procedure used for 'dealing with unequal call- frequen- 
cies £s that provided by the SPSS ANOVA subprogram (Nie, 
Hull, Jenkins, Steinbrenner, and" Bent, 1975)% 



7 . 



^A^t; probabilities reported^ or t-iests ar^JbasSd on two- > „ 
tailed tests. - - 

•There' are missing data-'for this 'analysis ^because some' 
fathers gave no reinf orceraents*" and therefor^ a .'percentage 
could not be calculated. '. 
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Table 1 . , ' % ' 

Percentage of Contingent Reinforcements from Mothers and 
Fathers f or : High and Lov> Esteem Daughters and* Sons 



v 



A 



\ 



High Esteem 
Low Esteem 



.'*».' Mothers" 
Daughters - Sons 



81.9ft 
67.7$ 



68. 9# 



Fathers 

« 

Daughters-. Sons 
. '81.15?'- • 69.355 
52, 5% . 82. 
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